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makes arid reading, but his association with students of
Gaelic added colour to his mind. For literary training,
probably the Abbey Theatre was his best school, and he may
well have learnt from Synge the value of a rich idiom;
for the speech of his characters, without sacrificing truth
to type, is often, like Synge's, highly poetical.
It is not possible here to discuss O'Casey's work in
detail, but some facts stand out. First, its popularity.
He changed the quality of the Abbey's audiences, which
had consisted almost entirely of people with a strong interest
in literature ; O'Casey brought in the crowd, by his
combination of broad humour with a gift for poignant
situations. His were not plays that glorified revolution ;
when they were produced, Dublin was sick of ambushes
and executions, but was fully acquainted with imminent
danger of death battering at the doors of people who were
neither combatants nor wanted to be. Revolutionaries
come and go in his plays, hard-faced young men with re-
volvers in their pockets; but they are not presented as
heroes; they are simply a factor in the situation. His
drama concerns itself with the lives of those before whom
this fierce game is played, and who are always liable to
become unwillingly involved. Neither is it a flattering
picture of Dublin that he offers: it would be hardly too
much to say that his plays are about worthless men and
brave women. The convictions that show through his
work are those of a pacifist; the savage inhumanity of
revolutionary methods revolts him ; while futile^displays
of old-fashioned public-house patriotism disgust. The
Dublin that he shows differs only from Joyce's in that its
characters are a grade lower in the social scale ; they haunt
the public not the private bar, they borrow to drink porter
instead of whisky. Their function in life is to spend the
money that their wives earn by charing. But the women
are valiant: the little typist girl in his first play runs off with